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Come see for yourself what 
Le Faubourg Ste-Catherine 
is all about! 

Were situated at: 

1616 Ste. Catherine West, 
corner Guy 

For more information, call: 

939-FOOD 



LE FAUBOURG 



A La Japonaise 
A.L. Van Houtte 
Afandi 
A1 Fomo 
Aliments Vogel 
Arcade 

Boucherie Toscano 
Boulangerie du Faubourg 
Breakfast 

Brochetterie Brodard 
Cadeaux Dragon 
Café-Sandwich 
Cajun Creole 
Chalet Sahara 
Cineplex Odeon 
Crêperie de Paris 
Cuisine Naturelle 
Deli-M 

Epicerie du Faubourg 
Fleurs du Faubourg 
Fournil St-Cinnamon 
Fruits Levy 
Gourmet Hot & Spicy 
Hidalgo 

International Leather 
Collection 
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L'Etincelle 
L'Objet Voyage 
LVlivier de Provence 
La Fine Gueule 
M. Félix & Mr. Norton 
Mango Sport 
Mikos Souvlaki 
ourg MmmufFins 

Nu tripast a 

I Oktoberfest 

Pâtisserie L'Eclair 
Photoflash 
Place du Bagel 
Plantation 
Poissoneric Odessa 
Poulet Tikka 
R.M. Wurst 
Scoops 

? Snow Pea 

Société des Alcools 
Stone Gym 
Sushi Plus 

/ Tabagie TabMag 

Tis Restaurant (Crispy’s) 
r Unlbeauté Coiffure 

Wok Imperial 
Yogen Friiz 
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Reserve your favourite comics! 

\SUPERHEROS\ 

\ CARDS, and COMICS 



10% OFF on COMICS’ 



'with valid student I D „ 

* 704 Ste. Catherine W., 

H * 2nd floor, 
facing Eaton Centre 

© mcghi * 879-10831 



McGILL GRADUATES 
After you have had your 
yearbook picture taken... 
Come to 

DAVID'S PHOTO STilDIO 

for «FREE SITTING 

The very best in 
graduation photographs 



Call for appointment 

288-1923 

1231 Ste. Catherine St. W. 
#307 

(near Drummond) 

exit Stanley 



| Restaurant 



McGILL 



BUY 1 PIZZA 
ANY SIZE 
& 

GET THE 
SECOND ONE 
FOR HALF THE 
PRICE! 

NO TAXES 
FREE DELIVERY 



845-8011 

845-8382 



625 Milton 

7 days » 11 a.m. - 11:45 p.m. 
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Keeping up with the Jetsons 

Exhibition highlights Modern design from 1935-65 




Design 1935-1965: What Modem Was 

Musée des Beaux-Arts de Montréal 



BY CARLTON M. 
EVANS 

Hanna-Barbera's/efsonswere, 
for an entire generation (and 
then some), the definitive vision 
of the future. 

For me they were that ideal 
middle-class family, set in a fu- 
ture that everyone looked for- 
ward to - a uniquely American 
future where physical labour 
would no longer be a necessary 
part of life. 

The future, that is, of the 40s 
and 50s, the one my grandpar- 
ents believed in. 

Judging from the new exhibi- 
tion at the Musée des Beaux- 
Arts de Montréal, Design 1935- 
1965: What Modem Was, our 
grandparents established them- 
selves in a world obsessed with 
visions of a Jetsonesque future. 

The exhibition is organized 
by the Montréal Museum of 
Decorative Arts and comes from 
the renowned Stewart Collec- 
tion, considered one of the most 
comprehensive in terms of mid- 
20th century design. It is com- 



posed of nearly 250 works and 
has traveled as far as Toledo, 
Spain, before ending its tour in 
Montréal. 

To the credit of its organizers, 
the exhibition is arranged ac- 
cording to general styles rather 
than along a strict chronology, 
which makes the varying trends 
of Modern design more readily 
recognizable. 

The show begins with a sec- 
tion titled "The Modernist 
Canon," that situates the roots 
of Modernism within the Ger- 
man Bauhaus: utility, simplicity 
of form, elimination of applied 
ornament, and emphasison cost 
efficiency and industrial produc- 
tion. The exhibit then moves on 
to discuss the various influences 
that affected the purity of these 
initial concepts of Modernism. 

For example, the exhibit at 
one point features "Streamlined 
Modernism," a visually dynamic 
style that emerged from the prac- 
tice of transportation designers 
who curved and tapered their 
creations as a means of cutting 
wind resistance. Streamlining 
found its way from cars and boats 
to clocks, tea sets, and other 



household amenities. 

Influences on Modem design- 
ers did not emanate solely from 
the world of design. Painting, 
especially Salvador Dali's surre- 
alist style, as well as the Ameri- 
can abstract expressionists, 
deeply affected the thinking of 
modern designers, often stretch- 
ing the very definition of Mod- 
ernism. The results ranged from 



wild to outlandish. Sitting, for 
example, in Danish designer 
Gunnar Anderson's urethane 
foam armchair is like climbing 
into a quivering mass of choco- 
late pudding (Jane get me off 
this crazy thing, indeed). 

In a final section, appropri- 
ately titled "Beyond Modern- 
ism," the exhibit features those 
designers of the 60s that pre- 




Lino Sabattini's coffco and tea service "Come" 



cipitated what is now under- 
stood as "postmodernism." They 
discovered the new aesthetic 
possibilities of plastic, and real- 
ized their future vision through 
broken silhouette and geometri- 
cal form. Here we discover tel- 
evision consoles and spherical 
chairs shaped like strange space 
helmets. 

But, as wierd as it is, none of 
it seems too unfamiliar. Mod- 
ernism is, after all, the style our 
grandparents looked to in deco- 
rating their homes, the style that 
our parents grew up with. It was 
tailor-made for the burgeoning 
middle-class of postwar America. 
Obsessed with being up-to-date, 
Modernism openly embraces the 
possibilities of the assembly line 
and of mass production. 

The Jetsons epitomize the new 
"nuclear" family, surrounded by 
all the modern conveniences that 
a postwar economy afforded 
them. They are the 50s family 
transplanted into theyear2500. 
And Modern design, in all its 
trends, reflects a consumer soci- 
ety that constantly aspired to 
live like the Jetsons: conspicu- 
ously ahead of its time. 

Design 1935-1965: What 
Modern Wos runs at the Montréal 
Museum of Fine Arts, open Tues- 
day-Sunday, until January 9, 
1 99 A. Admission is $4.75 for stu- 
dents, free on Wednesday eve- 
nings from 5:30-9 p.m. 



Gore, and mor e... Festival flounders but keeps afloat 




Accion Mutante: Spain, 1992 



BY LIAM NICKERSON 

The second annual Interna- 
tional Fantastic Film Festival (Oct. 
1-13) was slightly less than 
fantastic but still managed to 
pack something of a punch. Co- 
ordinator Sylvan Krief kept his 
Festival afloat by paring down 
the numberof features screened. 
Though the films numbered just 
over half that of last year, the 
choices were eclectic and some 
were a down right good call. 

Last year's Festival was 
plagued by monetary problems 
and there was some doubt as to 
whether the Festival would find 
a venue in its second year. The 
single screen Quartier Latin pro- 
vided a more intimate, if grungier 
atmosphere than last year's 
multi-plex Centre Eaton. 

Sam Raimi was not in attend- 
ance, but numerous scary 
gnomes were. Stuart Gordon 
the director of the horror mas- 
terpieces Re-Animator and From 
Beyondwas on hand to promote 
his film forfresswhich stars 
Christopher Lambert. Brian 
Yunza the producer of Gordon's 
landmark films made an appear- 
ance at the opening gala for his 
film Return of the Living Dead III, 



which appeared to be well re- 
ceived. Also along for the ride 
was the king of Euro-horror Dario 
Argento, who counts the now 
classic Suspira among his many 
accomplishments. Argento, 
though not in competition, was 
greetedwith the enthusiasm due 
an elder statesperson. 

One major problem with the 
supposed bilingual Festival was 
a lack of screenings in both Eng- 
lish and French. Most notable 
were John Woo's Hard Boiled and 
Fortress which were screened 
only in French, while a number 
of the competition films (among 
them the sub-titled version of 
Accion Mutante ) only in English. 

Accion Mutante, directed by 
the relatively unknown Alex de 
la Iglesia, was the surprise hit of 



the festival. Having hopped from 
one European festival to another, 
the quirky Spanish film was a 
pleasant surprise for the 
Montréal audience. It takes place 
in Madrid, year 2092, and deals 
with a band of inter-stellar ter- 
rorists who kidnap a "Fast Food 
Princess". Go figure... 

James Glickenhaus popped by 
for the closing gala to promote 
the world premiere of his 
pseudo-psychological drama The 
Slaughter of the Innocents, which 
deals with a father/son relation- 
ship as they solve a series of 
murders together. The film itself 
was mildly interesting. The vil- 
lain, in all hiscultish glory, cutan 
imposing figure. 

The hero's s:n, however, did 
not. H" was horribly miscast. 



and I assume that he's related to 
the director(theyshare the same 
surname). Every scene in which 
the child appears is eitherdull or 
resembles a sub-par version of a 
sadistic Home Alone. The audi- 
ence reacted to the film with 
nothing more than mild amuse- 
ment. The Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents was ultimately saved by 
high production values and the 
better-than-average perform- 
ances by the villain and by Scott 
G I en n (from Silence of the Lambs), 
who played the hero. 

My personal favourite was 
Don O'Bannon's ( Alien 

screenwriter) The Resurrected. 
Fangoria magazine named it best 
Independent/Direct to Video film 
of the year, and rightly so. The 
film tends to drag at the begin- 
ning but ranks among the most 
intelligent horror movies in re- 
cent memory. Based on H.P. 
Lovecraft's The Strange Case of 
Charles Dexter Ward; The Resur- 
rected updates the book into an 
appropriately modern film. The 
low budget special effects, 
though used sparingly, are fan- 
tastic. If this film is anything to 
go by, O'Bannon's is definitely a 
director to watch out for. 

One of the most hyped films 
of the Festival was Hideki 
Tnkayama's supposed master- 



piece of "Japanimation", 
Urotsukidoji: Legend of the 
Overfiend. Screened in New York, 
it has received rave reviews for 
testing the boundaries of ani- 
mation. As a fan of animated 
film , I was expecting an erotic 
version of an Akira or My Neigh- 
bour Totoro (two of the most 
famous "Japanimation" films of 
all time). 

Instead I was disgusted by the 
blatantly misogynist tone of the 
film - there is not a single female 
in it who is not repeatedly raped 
or beaten by one of the male 
protagonists, all of whom mu- 
tate into different prehensile 
phalluses. The audience began 
to laugh due to the grotesque 
predictability of the film. I left 
the film feeling like I had just 
eaten cold rat shit. 

The Festival managed to pro- 
duce a quality offering for the 
fantastic film aficcianado, but 
the pomp and glitter of the pre- 
vious Festival was sorely missed. 

Most of the films mentioned 
are available on video already, or 
soon will be. The Slaughter of the 
Innocents has yet to be released, 
and Urotsukidoji: Legend of the 
Overfiend can be seen at the 
Cinéma de Paris between Nov. 5 
and 1 1. 
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COMMENT 



No matter who you vote for 

Quick question: When’s the last time a national election solved 
anyone’s problems? 

Another: When’s the last time a federal government solved any- 
one’s problems? 

Meanwhile, my dad’s doing full-time volunteer work for the NDP 
in a riding he openly admits they can’t win. Next Monday, what will 
he have to show for it? A Liberal MP and a clear conscience. 

There’s lots of Canadians like him, channeling their energy and 
creativity into bureaucratic electoral ‘activism’. But once the election’s 
gone it’ll all have been for nothing. 

In spring, marginal parties complained when the cost of running 
for parliament was hiked to $500 for candidates who don’t get 
15 per cent of the vote. But they’re going ahead anyway, raising the 
money with a hopeless faith in an electoral system they know is owned 
by the same people who control the major parties. 

Instead of using their money to work for genuine social change, 
they’re throwing it away to support the spectacle of public involve- 
ment, which is really just the biggest multiple choice quiz in Canada, 
with no “none of the above” options. 

This points to a tremendous lack of social imagination in this 
country. People by and large don’t look beyond the choices offered on 
the ballot, the solutions to social problems in turn being handed over 
to party hacks who’ve had their imagination dulled by years of 
bureaucracy. 

No wonder people are bored. No one’s talking about real life. 

But by blaming this on “apathy” (as if people no longer care about 
their lives and futures), elites make the problem seem smaller than it 
really is (because the apathetic don’t vote, while the bored often do) 
and evade their responsibility for creating and perpetuating an alien- 
ating political culture. 

Boredom is an appropriate, even political, response to a culture of 
bureaucrats and professionals, talking to each other in the arcane 
language of statistics, committees and House Rules. 

But it’s not enough. It’s too diffuse, too unfocused. It doesn’t know 
itsenemies, and so lends itselftoo easily to naive idealism and so-called 
protest votes (though how you can protest against theTories by voting 
for ex -Tories beats me). 

People have to realize that politics and governments are boring 
precisely because they are not about solving problems. Governments 
exist to perpetuate themselves, and the unjust relations of power they 
are built on. 

We have to learn to work around government and create autono- 
mous strategies, which don’t fall into alienating bureaucracy and 
which aren’t subject to co-option by the wealthy. 

A new style of organization is necessary, based in creativity, chaos 
and spontaneous human community. But oddly enough, that’s not on 
the ballot. 

Vote if you want, but don’t waste your energy. 

Because it’s still true: No matter who you vote for, the government 
always gets in. 

Dan Robins 
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Send in the Water Cannons! 

An opinion by Michael Kluk and Elizabeth Elmwood 



When you can’t tell the differ- 
ence between the panhandlers on 
Ste. Catherine Street and the stu- 
dents on the Arts Building steps, 
you know things here at McGill are 
bad. Thankfully, though, they can’t 
get much worse (unless the Dans la 
Rue van sets up shop on campus). 
Canada’s most prestigious univer- 
sity is certainly not its most taste- 
fully dressed. A cursory glance at 
thedenizensoftheaforementioned 
steps makes this assertion painfully 
obvious: the Arts stepsandthepoor 
James McGill’s tomb are infested 
with putrid coffeehouse rebels 
whoseaggressive new look could be 
augmented eitherbytrackmarksor 
a wrapper of old newspapers. 

Except for the local homeless 
mission, the Arts steps are the only 
placeweknowofin Montréal where 



it’s the norm to wear three plaid 
shirts (one tied around the waist), 
old seldom-washed, worn-outjeans 
(minimum five sizes too big) and a 
pair of three inch high platform 
tennis shoes or Birkenstocks 
(weather permitting, of course). 
Scraggly flavour-saver goatees and 
greasy dread-locked hair (partly 
obscured by a generic ethnic cap) 
are also vital to the look. A freshly 
pierced nose and a door key around 
the neck round out the sartorial 
abortion. 

We write this at the risk of being 
branded “lookists” and perhapsjus- 
tifiably so. Anyone who claims not 
tobe influenced by appearances is a 
liar; people will dress the way they 
want to be perceived, and if you 
think that the so-called under- 
ground doesn’t have its own uni- 



form and code of behaviour, try 
wearing fur on the Arts Building 
steps. Moreover, while the grunge 
aesthetic (and we use the word very 
loosely) issupposed to be a reaction 
against those of us who are 
philistines who wash our clothes, 
the irony is that the time, money, 
and effort spent by these seventies 
retro-fucks toachieve theleper look 
far exceed the energies of the aver- 
age student. 

Thankfully, winter is approach- 
ing, and Hygiea will onceagainsmile 
upon the heart of the lower cam- 
pus. In the unfortunate case that 
the nice weather should decide to 
stick around and the stench be- 
comes unbearable, feel free to dial 
911 and ask them to send in the 
water cannons. Knock their ‘Stocks 
off! 



LETTERS 



Reactionary radicalism 

To the Dally: 

The "Comment” by Melanie New- 
ton in Thursday, October 14’s Daily 
seemed to be a perfect example of reac- 
tionary radicalism and poorly thought 
out journalism. While 1 agree that the 
World Bankcausesmoreproblcms than 
it is worth and should be dismantled, it 
is not right to jump at the World Bank’s 
throat. 

1 am in civil engineering, yes, that 
means I will design buildings for a liv- 
ing. It is poor design and poor con- 
struction that makcsbuildingscollapsc. 
In the 1 3 yea rs that my father has worked 
as an engineer for the World Bank, I 



have not once seen him pull out his 
drafting board and design a project. 
The World Bank docs not design, they 
lend money (hence the term bank). 

Their job is to evaluate projects for 
feasibility and usefulness. Where the 
World Bank goes wrong is in that they 
don’t do enough environmental stud- 
ies, and do not oversee projects through 
design andconstruction. In other words 
their restrictions on how the money is 
spent are not strict cnough.Theprojects 
fail because of mismanagement on eve- 
rybody’s side: the World Bank and the 
borrowing nation. 

Lastly, the conspiracy theory is typi- 
cally radicaland emotional. The“wcst” 



(the World Bank included) are impe- 
rial dogs trying to choke the non-west- 
ern world. However, I don’t think it is 
quite as conscious as the article insinu- 
ates. The anger and emotion in the call 
forrevolution is movingand commend- 
able. Oppression, strife and emotion 
caused the people’s revolution in Rus- 
sia, but I might also point out the same 
situation led to the rise of Nazism in 
Germany. 

The best way for us to destroy the 
capitalist scum that infiltrate our world 
is through rational thought and clear 
minded problem solving, not reaction- 
ary emotion. 

Matt Paterson 
U2 Civil Engineering 



«..LETTERS 

Hear Abe 

Dear Sir [sic], 

In the hurly-burly of today’s politi- 
cal world where confusion reigns and 
sense and nonsense are interchange- 
able, it is time to introduce a new term. 
I propose we coin the word 
deMOCKratic to cover our political 
process. 

It describes a political process where 
none or some grossly inadequate per- 
centage of eligible voters vote, as most 
have lost faith in the system. Even if 
they vote in significant numbers, their 
wishes arc ignored as is evidenced by 
Bob Rae, Brian Mulroney and other 



elected representatives. 

The term ‘democratic’ has validity 
at the grass roots even in such places as 
village councils, small societies and co- 
operatives. 

The term democratic would apply 
to such societies as South Africa, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Nigeria and others too 
numerous to mention. 

The term democracy would apply, 
where in the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, we have “government ofthc peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people.” 

G. Ropchan 
Etobicoke, Ontario 
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Towards an unknown destiny... 



BY RACHEL PULFER 



A voyage of the psyche into a 
realm of pure imagination — 
this is the essence of surrealism. 
One sees with the internal eye, 
focusing upon a reality that tran- 
scends the everyday. Marie 
Nicole Boivin, following in the 
tradition of Miro and Dali, has 
attempted to extend to a visual 
format the inner world of the 
psychological and the 
subconcious.Alanguage of sym- 
bols and a swirl of colours coa- 
lesce into an exploration of this 
undefined reality — on the back 
of a feather. 

Why a feather? Boivin defines 
her feather as a vehicle; itis light, 
directionless and yet can move 
unrestrictedly with the elements 
themselves. A feather drifts across 
the spectrum of geographic di- 
versity — and for Boivin, across 
the planes of the subconscious, 
"taking her psyche where it 
wants to go." 

The exhibition begins with a 
large canvas — a brown door 
painted in "the tradition of daily 
reality" opens onto a world of 
colour and movement. The blue 
of sky changes to that of water, 
which in turn diffuses to the 
calming green of "le jardin". The 



focus is on freedom, light and 
the vistal qualities of unattain- 
able realms of tranquillity, briefly 
glimpsed through the unobtru- 
sive passing existence of a small 
feather. The wind and the waves 
also undergo reinterpretation, 
becoming the Wind of Freedom 
or Change, and the Wave of 
Thought. 

Boivin works on a large scale, 
using intensity of colour, sinu- 
ous, swirling motion and a spat- 
tering technique in an attempt 
to recreate this world overwhich 
she has only partial control. 

Interspersed with the larger 
canvases of 'realm' are smaller, 
gesture-like pieces, focusing on 
the symbol of the feather itself. 
Influenced by Jung, and oriental 
and latino philosophy, Boivin 
seems to be searching for a 
method of finding inner peace 
through visual articulation, us- 
ing a language of symbols to 
better express her unconscious 
thoughts. 

Focusing the eye on the inter- 
nal world can fulfill two pur- 
poses — it can visually analyse 
the processes of the subconcious, 
and it can express a desire to 
escape from the conflict, non- 
sense and sheer restrictive quali- 
ties of modern life. Both have 




much to do with the artist's de- as an art form, due to its practice 
sire to overcome barriers of com- of placing high degrees of defi- 
munication and to project the nition upon inarticulate con- 
mind into a tangible format. A cepts. While this is only an opin- 
surrealistof the DaliordeChirico ion, it is worth keeping in mind 
school would root this in inten- when viewing art of an intensely 
sified isolation of the individual, psychological nature, 
as a result of the highly By placing the subconscious 
technologized and complex into a focused format such as 'a 
modern world. voyage of the feather', it could 

However, surrealism has been be argued that the realm of the 
charged with a loss of legitimacy psychehasalreadybeenseverely 



restricted, thereby hampering 
the artist in her attempt to give 
free rein to her inner world. The 
adherence to a consistent two- 
dimensional format and medium 
(acrylic on canvas) could serve 
to augment this argument. 

The ideas are there, meticu- 
lously developed and of merit. 
However, Boivin's intellectual 
preoccupation with the symbol 
of the feather has, I think, re- 
stricted the range of her power 
of internal exploration and the 
resultant aesthetic quality of her 
work. 

Nonetheless, continued ex- 
perimentation, a well-developed 
use of colour, a desire to fully 
express thoughts and a growing 
sense of self confidence may all 
result in the creation of a new 
mode of expression for Cana- 
dian art of the 1990s. 

Marie Nicole Boivin's exhibi- 
tion "Au Dos de la Plume " can be 
viewed at Café Granos, second 
floor 4010 Ste. Catherine Ouest, 
Westmount, until 6 November 
1993. Call 768- 5452 or 939- 
2738 for more information. The 
artist will be present on October 
30th from 2- 4 p.m. for a more 
comprehensive explanation other 
work. 



Groovin' the oblate spheroid The Orb touch down in Montréal 




mm 




BY JAMES FORBES 



Tomorrow night, Montréal 
will experience the Orb, Brit- 
ain's premiere ambient musical 
act. What they offer, says Alex 
Patterson, one of Orb's two 
members, is escape. 

Escape from what? 

"From society, it was so con- 
strictive in the '50s, open in the 
'60s and 70s, closed up in the 
80's and now, we are going 
beyond that," Patterson replies. 

Meanwhile the other Orb 
member, who doesn't talk to 
the press and thinks Patterson is 
an idiot for doing so, has gone 
shopping. 

This is all in all a normal day 
for two individuals whose pas- 
times include recording pachy- 
derm flatulence, faxing the US 
Air Force about the aliens it keeps 
hidden away, and becoming 
'geographically versatile' in or- 
der to smoke marijuana. 

According to Patterson, it 
(geography) has to do with the 
origins of the word and its antiq- 
uity. 

"Geog", he says, without 
quaver, "is one of the oldest 



words in the English dictionary." 

Politics and reefer aside, the 
Orb produces some of the 
strongest and most critically ac- 
claimed music of the ambient 
persuasion. In addition to their 
efforts, which include two major 
albums and the longest single in 
the world called the Blue Room 
(which is, incidentally, where the 
Air Force keeps the aliens), they 
are well respected as remix art- 
ists. 

Their Montréal stop is only 
one of five on this North Ameri- 
can tour, and seeing as the last 
two were cancelled, it provides 
our town with a once in a life- 
time opportunity to witness one 
of the most spectacular shows 
around. 

Although considerably scaled 
down from their European 
shows, Orb still promises to pack 
an intense aural and visual 
punch. "We obviously can't af- 
ford the type of massive produc- 
tion we do in Europe because of 
distance, and also because we 
can't find an island to do it on," 
explained Patterson, referring to 
theirCopenhagenshowthatwas 
performed in an island fortress. 

Critics of the genre invariably 



label Orb repetitive and redun- 
dant, to which Patterson replies 
"it's no more repetitive than pop 
music, which is used and tired." 
He adds, "And it is repetitive in a 
different way, it's hypnotic. Why 
should people just be satisfied 
with pop music?" 

Apparently they aren't (at 
least in England), where the Orb 
regularly tops the charts. How- 
ever, the Orb isn't seeking the 
kind of fame this popularity can 
bring. "I don't sleep with five 
prostitutes in order to get the 
kind of headline that Bono (of 
U2) gets," says Patterson. 



So why go see the Orb? "Be- 
cause it is something completely 
different, kind of like the Sex 
Pistols were in the 70's, in that 
we are visually something to be 
seen. This kind of thing relates to 
an attitude. If people want to 
show up and dance, escape, why 
shouldn't they?" he asks. 

So surrounded by smoke and 
strange sounds, and under the 
stifling cultural atmosphere of 
the 90's, the Orb bring us the 
one thing they do best: one hell 
of a trip, and not at all an 
"embarrasing" onefjn reference 



to the Stones' last tour). 

"We're going beyond that 
[atmosphere]... it's now almost 
legal to smoke pot... we just 
want to make music... and do 
we really have to justify being 
alcoholics?" says Patterson. 

The Bus Company brings you 
Eclipse, featuring the Orb, Friday 
Oct. 22 at Metropolis. Tickets can 
be obtained at luan and Juanita, 
Bunker, InBeat, and Dutchy's for 
$ 1 6, or at the door. Hint, get them 
quick, like yesterday. Also, later 
that night... De Orbit. 



Not a Power Trip 




by Jane Tremblay 
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The journey has begun 




BY PAT HAREWOOD 

"This will embrace people. This 
is not a show about 

stereotypes" says Peter 
Cureton, playwright and direc- 
tor of Passages. The Passage co- 
operative is a newly formed thea- 
tre group which has come to- 
getherspecifically to produce this 
show. 

The play focuses on four 
women as they individually come 
to terms with Ben, (who is their 
friend, brother and son), and his 
struggle with AIDS. As Ben's dis- 
ease progresses, these women 
must come to terms with his 
reality which is interwoven into 
their own. In the end, they must 
deal with his memory after he 
has died. Central to the play are 
the themes of loss and survival 
and the inner complexities of 
grieving for a loved one who is 
dying. . 

What is particularly unique 
about this production is that it is 
written and directed by a person 
with AIDS. The characters are 
actually loosely modelled on peo- 
ple in Peter Cureton's own life. 
Although, Cureton insists that 
the play is a statement and not 
about him, to a large extent, the 
play echoes his own individual 
reality. 

For Cureton, the realization of 
the production is a dream come 
true. Cureton managed to com- 
plete the script in May at which 
point his health suffered major 
setbacks. He doubted that he 
would survive long enough to 
see the play in action. When he 



recovered in July, due to time 
constraints and the precarious 
state of his health, he decided to 
form his own non-profit theatre 
company mandate. 

Since then it's been smooth 
sailing. Many of the people in- 
volved in the co-operative are 
close friends of Peter, who have 
worked with him before. 

They became involved in the 
production because they wanted 
to support Peter. Others came as 
actors, interested in the topic. 
Although this is the first play that 
Peter Cureton has written and 
directed and the subject matter 
is so immediate, there have been 
very few problems. 

Cureton has kept everyone 
informed about the state of his 
health. Rehearsal times have been 
scheduled around his medical 
appointments in Ottawa, where 
he receives most of his treat- 
ment. Thus, the members of the 
co-operative, much like the 
women in the play are personally 
connected to Peter Cureton's life. 
As Cureton says 

" I guess I bring a certain per- 
spective that is very real. Some- 
times you can get caught up 
with doing a play as a play and 
you forget where the base of the 
reality is... and I think for them to 
look out from the set at me once 
in a while, they are confronted 
by the fact, I mean I look sick. It's 
obvious, so they can't escape 
that. 

Nonetheless, Cureton is quick 
to emphasize how the play could 
not have happened without the 



dedication and equal participa- 
tion of each member in the co- 
operative. The co-operative has 
managed to get enough finan- 
cial assistance and donations 
and the play has been put to- 
gether and poilished in a matter 
of two and a half months, a feat 
not easily accomplished. 

According to Cureton, "The 
goal (of the production) is aware- 
ness". Too often, A.I.D.S educa- 
tion has targeted a specific 
group namely, gay white males 
and I.V. drug users. This has re- 
sulted in the alienation of signifi- 
cant others, who are involved 
with the disease. As Cureton says, 



"I also feel the disease is about 
mothers, sisters and friends and 
that we are all touched by death 
sometime and when that hap- 
pens, you can't go back." 

Cureton chooses to focus on 
women as he admits that there 
has been a lack of roles for women 
in the theatre (and his two best 
friends are women.) The women 
in the play are portrayed asstrong 
women with minds of their own, 
not "invisible-halfs", who need a 
man to think for them. 

All together, the play has given 
Peter Cureton a chance to work 
again and provided an 
opputunity for people to learn 



more about the people who are 
directly affected by the disease. 
As Cureton so fittingly concludes 

" I don't end the show with an 
answer. There is no set answer. 
What I hope is to end the show 
with enough questions that peo- 
ple will take it with theem and 
ask those questions to each 
other." 

The play runs until November 6 
at thCentre Interculturel 
Strathearn, 3680 Jeanne Mance. 
Tickets are 12$ for adults and 8$ 
for students. For more information 
call 848-6202 



Give that dog a bone 



Montréal artists scrounge for funds 




BY JACQUELINE REIS 

Picture your every day artist- 
type: clad in black, disdainful of 
popular artists, slightly emaci- 
ated. Now ask any Montréal art- 
ist why this description is becom- 
ing more common. "Well," they 
mightsay, "I didn't getanygrants 
this year. I haven't seen the in- 
side of a clothing store in a while 
and McDonald's is starting to 
look pretty expensive." 

Montréal visual artists, danc- 
ers, and musicians do not have it 
easy. Although some govern- 
ment and privately sponsored 
grants are available, an attorney 
and hours of work are often re- 
quired to figure out which ones 
to apply for and how to fill out 
the applications. 

Sonia Biddle of Pema Produc- 
tions, a local music and theatre 
company that has been produc- 
ing performances in Montréal for 
ten years, says "You have to be 
administrative. It takes longer 
thanyou'd believe to fill outgrant 
applications." 

People apply most often to 
the Canada Arts Council and to 



the Québec Ministère des Affaires 
Culturelles. But time and time 
again, their money is given to 
artists who have already estab- 
lished themselves. 

Biddle has applied for provin- 
cial, federal, and multicultural 
grants. When asked about fund- 
ing for the arts in Montréal, her 
first response was "I wish there 
were some." 

Pema Productions recently 
staged the Festival of Harmony, 
which focused on 
multiculturalism. In order to pay 
for the massive project, Pema 
solicited $150,000 from private 
sources and applied for funding 
from the City of Montréal, the 



Ministry of Multiculturalism, and 
the Northern American Indian 
Affairs office. 

According to Biddle, Pema was 
explicitly promised $ 1 5,000 from 
the City of Montréal. Gerry 
Weiner from the Ministry of 
Multiculturalism offered an ad- 
ditional $20,000. 

However, when Pema decided 
to hold the Festival indoors in- 
stead of at Place Berri as origi- 
nally intended, the city failed to 
produce any money. The Minis- 
try of Multiculturalism, quickly 
followed suit and came through 
with only $4,000. The only com- 
pletely faithful sponsor was the 



Northern American Indian Affairs 
office, which donated the $5,000 
it had promised. 

A few artists and galleries have, 
however, managed to plow 
through the red tape and actu- 
ally receive some funding. 

André Martin of Dazlbau ex- 
plained that his gallery is partially 
funded by the Conseil des Arts 
de la Communauté Urbaine de 
Montréal and the Ministère des 
Affaires Culturelles. The gallery 
supplements this financial aid 
with fundraising and through 
their membership, which unfor- 
tunately is decreasing. 

According to Martin, most 
galleries in Montréal are subsi- 
dized by at least one level of 
government, whether it be fed- 
eral, provincial, or municipal. 
"The longer the gallery has been 
established, the more sources of 
funding it generally has," says 
Martin. Basically, you must have 
money in order to get money. 

Meriam Ginestier of Studio 
303 has found it hard to get a 
base of money. Studio 303 is an 
umbrella organization that hosts 
troupes of dancers. They have 



not received funding except in 
the form of welfare grants, which 
allow them to hire people on 
welfare free of charge, and Guest 
Teacher grants from The Canada 
Council. These grants, which paid 
all expenses for a visiting artist to 
come and teach, has just been 
cut. 

What's a young artist to do? 
Geneviève Heistek of CKUT 
pointed out that there are some 
grants for young people. The 
Canada Council's Exploration 
grant, for example, is awarded to 
young artists and artists experi- 
menting in a medium which is 
new to them. 

The most important qualifica- 
tion for receiving funding ap- 
pears to be perseverance. "Even 
artists don't know where to ap- 
ply," Heistek comments. A lot of 
persistence and several trips to 
the local library may be the best 
path for money-seekers. 

Still, Biddle's words 
shouldn't be taken lightly: 
"Montréal is going to the dogs 
for funding. If you're an artist 
and you're trying to get money, 
forget it." 
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Songs to heal 

Thandi Klassen on 



South Africa 



BY DAVID AUSTIN 

Thandhi Klassen is truly a re- 
markable person. Thissingerand 
activist has spent her life strug- 
gling against South Africa's apart- 
heid system, while thrilling fans 
with her magnificent voice, a 
voice that speaks to the hearts 
and minds of all those that seek 
justice. 

She has paid more than her 
share of the price of freedom in 
South Africa. Not only has she 
lost many family members and 
friends to violence, but she her- 
self has been the victim of brutal 
attacks. 

Ini 973, Thandhi was doused 
with petrol and set on fire, se- 
verely burning her face. But this 
did not perturb her from her 
singing career — she simply re- 
sumed where she had left off. 

Last year she was the victim of 
another brutal attack in which 
herarmwasbrokenandherback 
damaged. Yetshe isstill asstrong 
as ever and at 60 shows no sign 
of wavering. 

The Daily interviewed Thandhi 
at the home of her daughter, 
Lorraine Klassen, also an accom- 
plished singer. 



Daily: What was it like grow- 
ing up in Sophiatown in the 1 930's 
and 40's? 

Thandi: It was great in those 
days because Sophiatown was 
involved with a lot of people and 
a lot of nations. You could find 
Chinese there, you could find 
Indians, you could find 
Africans...everybody was just to- 
gether in Sophiatown. 

In those days we used to have 
gangs like the Americans did, our 
guys impersonated the Ameri- 
cans at that time. Every Saturday 
they would playsome jazz records 
wearing slick clothes and we the 
girls would wear bobby socks as 
we going to meet up our boy- 
friends or going to play basket- 
ball. 

We had all the facilities in spite 
of the apartheid. It was still there 
because it has always been there, 
but people didn't kill people as 
they are today. 

What type of music did you 
listen to in those days? 

At that time some were sing- 
ing jazz and some were singing 
African music. We are very proud 
of our culture and everybody 
would like to sing and dance and 
do thingsabout their culture. But 
we were on the jazz side because 
we were impersonating the 
Americans. 



Now we have found out our 
culture and we feel good. I love 
to express myself to people 
through my own culture. 

You sing blues which is not 
indigenous to South Africa, al- 
though it has evolved on it's own 
there. When did you get involved 
in singing? 

In the 1960's I had my own 
group called the Quad Sisters 
which sang African songs — 
something new to our people at 
the time. We were challenging 
all the male groups. We decided 
to stay away from the American 
scene and we were well accepted 
by the people at that time, if you 
know what I am saying. 

How were female singers per- 
ceived by males at that time? 

Male singers at that time domi- 
nated the scene. As the Quad 
sisters, we were challenging men 
and we did the best. 

There is so much talent in 
South Africa. It is not like before 
when white people couldn't play 
for us and if we sang for white 
people, we would have to go 
right through the kitchen with a 
beautiful dress, sing our hearts 
outon thatstage, then aftersing- 
ing go back to the kitchen [with- 
out] talking to white people. 

Some of them were very nice, 
wanting to talk to us [but] were 
not allowed to as the police were 
there. The police would stop them 



Gender, food, and big business 

New documentary examines women's participation in the food chain 



The Hand that Feeds the World: Women's Roles in 
Global Security 

World Food Day Associafion of Canada 



BY MELANIE NEWTON 

Women are responsible for 
75 per cent of Africa's agricul- 
tural production. In Canada more 
than 450 thousand women work 
in the food processing services. 

With statistics like these the 
new film The Hand That Feeds the 
World: Women's Roles in Global 
Secur/tychallenges the myth that 
men are still at the forefront of 
global agricultural production. 

The 19-minute documentary 
was released on International 
World Food Day, October 16. 
Interviews with female farmers 
in Zimbabwe and Canada shows 
that whether in an industrial or 
an agricultural economy, the in- 



put of women in the agricultural 
field goes largely unrecognized. 

"Because women's roles in the 
food cycle have largely been over- 
looked, technologies have been 
introduced without taking into 
account the realities of women's 
lives," said one farmer. 

In both Canada and Africa the 
arrival of colonialism arrested 
development of aboriginal peo- 
ples on both continents. Food, 
formerly grown to feed the com- 
munity which produced it, is now 
grown for global sale. 

As men became trapped in 
the wage-earning system, 
women were left to fill the gap in 
agriculture. 

Nowfarmersaround the world 
are caught in a cycle of produc- 



tion which makes money for 
banks and agribusiness, but not 
for the farmers. 

Although there is enough food 
being produced to feed the 
world's population, "those who 
don't have the money to buy 
don't have the right to eat", ac- 
cording to a Canadian farm ac- 
tivist. 

In both Canada and Zimba- 
bwe, grassroots organizations are 
springing up to help farmers to 
protect themselves against eco- 
nomic exploitation. The film 
points out that change is needed 
at the international level before 
the situation will improve. 

"We have nothing against the 
market economy, but it is this 
kind of market economy that we 
are against, the market economy 
that puts cash before life," said 
one Zimbabwean farmer. 

The Hand thatfeeds the World 
is available at Mcgill International. 
For more information call It 398- 
4197L 




THE MEGILL DAILY — 



Thandhi Klassen 



from coming to talk to us. When 
you look at this beautiful black 
skin that's so shiny and so 
pretty.. .what has it done? 

You and Nelson Mandela are 
close friends. How long have you 
known him? 

Mandela is a friend of every- 
body. I am his best friend and his 
best jazz singer. Mr. Mandela, 
aside from his politics, is a man 
who likes to listen to jazz. 

The other day when you spoke 
to members of the Black Students' 
Network you sang one of Bob 
Marle/s songs... Are you sur- 
prised that some of his records 
were not banned? 

Hewasagreatguy. BobMarley 
should not have died. He had all 
the messages with songs like 
Woman No Cry, as if he knew he 
was going. 

It is as if he is still alive when 
you listen to him. He is still alive 
because his music is still there 
with us. When we heard in the 
papers that Bob Marley died, 
there was a prayer for him in 
South Africa. 

One or two of his songs were 
banned at one time because, you 
know, the truth hurts. He was 
hitting them on the head. Some 
of his songs were banned but not 
now, because Mandela has put 
everything on the table so the 
children [can] understand the 
truth. 

And I only say to these young 
people as you listen to me today, 
make use of your education. 
Abuse it. We never had these 
opportunities you had. I don't 
have a dollar to give you. If you 
have an education you won't ask 
me for a dollar. 



I wish in my days there had 
been so much education. I would 
have been something else. I 
wouldn't be able to communi- 
cate to you if we had not fought 
for our education. Ini 976 in [the 
year of the Sharpeville Massacre] 
we fought because we didn't 
want an Afrikaaner education. 
My uncle's son was there, he was 
one of them [that were shot by 
the police]. They were shot be- 
cause they didn't want an 
Afrikaaner education, they 
wanted the right education. 

Did you always want to be a 
singer? 

I wanted to be a doctor and 
cure people but that didn't work 
so I cure people with my voice. I 
sing for people and I make them 
happy. 

Why did itnotworkoutforyou 
to become a doctor? 

It was too expensive because 
we had to pay for books, pay our 
school fees, and buy our school 
clothes. It was too expensive and 
our parents were getting 25 
pounds [$60]. The white students 
were getting their education and 
books free. 

What's next for Thandhi 
Klassen? 

I will just keep on singing. I'll 
drop dead on that stage. I'm not 
going to give up now, now that 
I have suffered so much to be 
where I am. As long as people 
can put their hands together 
when I sing, surely I'm still going 
to be singing. 

This face is apartheid [Thandhi 
points to her face] but you never 
look down. You look up and smile. 
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Without going on to describe to TRAWG in macro-economic 
terms the benefits of his new bus wheel, nor stopping to 
explain its harmonic relationship to environmental purity and 
general green-ness, GROG simply noted that, ceteris paribus*, 
Voyageur’s S69 student return fare is the cheapest way to 
travel between Montréal and Toronto. 

Unfortunately in the general evolutionary scheme of things 
this offer is relatively short term, i.e. it ends December 15th, 
1993. He also said that he feels students should support him in 
his efforts to keep his wheels rolling. 

‘All oilier things being equal. 

842 - 2281 ... 



You must be ?5 years of age or less and present a valid 1993-94 
fulltime studies Student I D card (cards issued in previous school 
years must lie validated lor 93 941 or a Registrar s Confirmation nt 
Enrollment No discounted One way fare available lanes as applic- 
able are entra All travel must be completed by December 15th, 1993 
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Bilingual open discussion on the election: 

What are the issues? 

Election 

candidates of all 
parties meet the 
students! 

THURSDAY, OCT. 19 • 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 



Student's Union Building 
3480 McTavish Street • Room B-09/10 



EVERYONE WELCOME! 



Parties Questioning of 

invited: candidates led by 

a student panel 

•Abolitionist composed of 

• Bloc Québécois «-omposeu w 

• Christian Heritage representatives 

• Green Party invited from: 

• Liberal Party 

• Marxist-Leninist * die McGill Daily 

• National Party • McGill Students 

• Natural Law for Renewal 

• New Democratic * Black Students' 

Party Network 

• Progressive * Woman's Union 

Conservative * McGill-Quebec 

• Lesbian/Bisexual/ 

Gay of McGill 

• Political Science 
Students' Assoc. 

For further information call: 

Josephine at the McGill Students for Renewal at 522-4816 
or Daniion at Uie McGill Daily at 398-6784 
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An Interview With Gumbo 



BY SHINGJRAYI-^ 
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Dropping Soulful H20 On The Fibre is the poetic debut 
from Gumbo* Comprised of 25 year old rapper/vocalist/mothei^§^^g 
Deanna Dawn, 21 year old dancer/background vocalist/percé^^Sâ® 
sionist Gichii Gamba and Faluke Kele Fulani, the 1 7 year old |eOTl|S^f| 
rapper/lyricist/ dancer/ percussionist, Gumbo is the newest merri|||^^^^ 
ber of the Life Music family. They hail from Milwaukee, the sarrifSS®#S 
hometown as Arrested Development's Speech, their producer. I 
interviewed Gumbo on October 6, 1 993, just before their debut 
Canadian Performance at Montreal's Club Le Sàvd^k îllâÉBlHHB 
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warn. 



Daily: Can you explain the 
idea anaconcepfbehindthe name 
"Gumbo"? 



Well, basically, if I was a so- 
called gangsta hard-core rapper 
or what-not ..A lot of it, I guess, 
it's becomin' a fad and its not 



W 

educaté^jpS 
whatumsa/n'^Jt 
ever you are talkifî 



That's true, because person- 



won't look at them in a negative 
way, but maybe it's like, yo, they 
know that this kind of stuff is 
gonna make a lot of dollars to- 
day. It's easy to accept things 
and just tell it like it is, and as 
long as the beat is phat, they 
fool around with the grooves, 
and they know they got a sure 
hit, you know whatumsayin'! 

I also noticed that there is a 
spiritual vein that runs through a 
lot of your lyrics. Are you reli- 
gious ? 

Nuh...uh, not really. ( Laughs ) 
No, well, I believe there is a 
Creator, I know there is a Crea- 
tor, someone greater than all of 
us, you know what I mean? And 
so right now, I'm just, well, I'm 



it's becomin' a fad and its not murders and drive-by shootings, That's true, because person- so right now, I'm just, well, I'm 

Urn, Gumbo symbolizes many hard-core its non vnu know 9 overnm entoppressionetc.,you ally, I hear a lot of rappers sayin', not into any form of organized 

forms of life, just like the food whatumsavin'? What wp Hn should not do it in such a way well, I'm just rappin' about what religion. You could say that (like 

has all types of flavours; life has, w hat Arrpstpd npvplnnment tf ? at you leave people in a rut, I see, this is my reality. But they Speech says) I'm still fishin' for 

you know, different races of does or KRSOnp nr the Native T hat means that you shouldn't don't take it a step further and religion! 

people, you know whatumsayin', Tondues - that's real hard-core keep talkin' about the problems say "this is what we should try to 

(yeah) and the pot symbolizes it\ hard-core hpcanse it's hard that s goin ‘ on ,f y° u are not do". It seems a cop-out to me. Shingirayi Sabeta is a Mon- 
the earth, the people symbolize t n make it and to do it heranse 9 0nna say what people should trealhiphopartistwho,inspiteof 

the food 'gumbo', and the créa- it's creative stuff vou know do about th e problem. You Yeah, and see, a lot of them all the obstacles, is still trying to 

tor is like the mama and the whatumsavin'? Rpcause nennie shou,d take some responsibility come up with all these excuses make it beyond boulevard status 

papa in the kitchen, cooking the j î !_/.■■ IT?. _ and advocate some course of so mavbe the aeneral oublie in the tod world. 

food. 



Explain the title of the album 
"Dropping Soulful H20 On The 
Fibre". 

Dropping Soulful H20 On The 
Fibre means that you are pour- 
ing your feelings out on paper, 
you know whatumsayin' ? H20 
is like tears, soulful because its 
coming from the inside, just like 
the lyrics and the beats; and the 
lyrics and the beats, they drop 
down on the paper, which is, 
/know, made up of fibre. 

Your style and thouahts are a 
bit more philosophical and ab- 
stract compared to your average 
rap song like "Ain't Nuthin' But A 
'G' Thing" or MC Lyte's "I Need A 
Ruffneck". Why have you 
avoided the popular themes and 
pursued a different angle? 

Well, basically, what we are 
trying to do through the lyrics 
and with our music is to moti- 
vate people to become more 
conscious of what's goin' on in 
our surroundings so they can 
fight to get out of this oppres- 
sion that we live under, and to 
strive to become, y'know, 
stronger persons. Umm, the lyr- 
ics have messages in them, but 
we wanted to make them 
bugged out and different so 
anybody can get into it, y'know? 
I'm tryin' to give messages from 
what I know, but at the time, I'm 
not forcin' it, I'm not tryin' to 
force it on anyone, so, /know, I 
just keep it creative. 

On fhe same tip, what are 
vourthouahtsonthecurrentcraze 
tor the ruffneck style? 



does, or KRS One, or the Native 
Tongues - that's real hard-core. 
It's hard-core because it's hard 
to make it and to do it, because 
it's creative stuff, you know 
whatumsayin'? Because people 
are so used to hearin' all this so- 
called gangsta hard-core rap 
nowadays, it's like, there's not 
really a balance, and so now the 
so-called hard-core gangsta rap 
has taken over the creative con- 
scious music (in terms of the hip 
hop music industry). 

Speech of Arrested Develop- 
ment is the producer of the al- 
bum. To what extent has Gumbo 
been influenced by him and Ar- 
rested? 

I mean, when I first met 
Speech, uh, I was a conscious 
rapper, you know what I mean? 
And that's why he chose to work 
with Gumbo, seeing as we were 
on the same lines lyrically speak- 
ing. It wasn't identical, it wasn't 
the exact same style, you know, 
cuz they were from the South, 
and we are from the city. But 
what he did basically, he did all 
the drumbeats; all of the tracks 
basically he produced. Gumbo 
did all the lyrics; we did all the 
lyrics by ourselves, and the per- 
cussion, and things like the cho- 
reography, the stage concept, 
things like that, /know? 

Listening to your album, I no- 
ticed that there is a lot of African 
influences in your music: drums, 
jazz riffs, references to slavery in 
"The Boat"; "The Jungle", where 
you describe a modern-day jun- 
gle run by "Mr. Charle/'. To 
what extent do you think rappers 
are responsible for educating 
young brothers and sisters about 
African history, and our present 
condition as Africans on this 
planet? 

Well, I feel that if you don't 
know certain things you can't 



Yeah, and see, a lot of them 
come up with all these excuses 
so maybe the general public 



Shingirayi Sabeta is a Mon- 
treal hip hop artist who, in spite of 
all the obstacles, is still trying to 
make it beyond boulevard status 
in the rap world. 



Nima and Modern Persian Poetry 



BY AU HAGHIGHI 
(PEJMUN) 

In the realm of poetry, crea- 
tivity, emotion, and aesthetics 
can be manifested through the 
verbal expression of artistic ideas. 
For such ideas, the preoccupa- 
tion with forms and rules of ex- 
pression is like a corroding lep- 
rosy, for once the poet starts to 
seek rhyme and order, craft will 
dominate the 
art. 

Intense re- _ . , 

alization of Cock-a-dOC 

‘Î? , un l void ; from the 

able truth and - , 

deep desire trom the 

for freedom ronvpvç 

resulted in the conveys 

modern rising all 

SS! flo , ws , al< 

in the early At this his 

centu(y. it brings ti 

These new it opens 

poems were • 

no longer "01” 

siavesoftradi- devastation 
tional rhymes r 

and diction. Sottly it g< 

They express flapping 

the frank i . . 3 

meaning of hlS voice 

life in a simple his hearl 

manner, while r , . 

reflecting ar- v.OCk-a uC 

tistic integrity w ho has 
and beauty. 

Retrogressive, 
morbid tradi- 
tions were no 



longer handcuffing the free spir- 
its of expression. 

"The marrow of my poetry is 
my pain and suffering . Form 
and diction, rhyme and meter 
have always been tools that I 
have to change in order to 
express my own and other peo- 
ple's suffering...." said Nima 
Yushij, an Iranian poet ini 946. 

Nima Yushij (1895-1 959) is a 
pivotal figure in the dawn of 
modern Persian poetry. He cou- 



rageously fought the aged tradi- 
tions and challenged the ways 
of the old school of poetry, open- 
ing the doors to new horizons of 
writing. 

Nima grew up in the village 
of Yush in Mazandaran (a Cas- 
pian province). This sublime, 
green land greatly influenced 
his poetry. Original, refreshing 
melody along with powerful 
symbolism are characteristics of 
his poetry. 



Cock-a-doodle-doo! crows the cock 
from the secret depths of silence of the village, 
from the dip in the road that like a dry vein 
conveys blood to the body of corpses, 
rising along the cold walls of dawn, 
flows along the edges of the plain. 

At this his song his plumage has taken life; 
it brings to hearing the glad tidings of freedom, 
it opens the way to dawn 
in front of the caravan that goes admist the 
devastation. 

Softly it goes out, tenderly he sings, 
flapping his wings, extending his feathers, 
his voice harkens to the bell of the caravan, 
his heart is engrossed in his own fine chant. 

Cock-a doodle-doo! On this dark road 
who has stopped? who has wearied? 

by Nima Yushij 
I translated by V. B. Klyashtorinaj 
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NEWS BRIEFS 



It's not a giant vagina 

ST.JOHNS (CUP)— Shrouded in controversy since its debut 
in 1 985, the Red Trench has finally found its place at Memorial 
University. 

Local artist Don Wright was commissioned by the New- 
foundland government to create the $12,000 sculpture. In 
December, 1 985, it took its place with other local artwork in a 
newly-constructed building. 

However, the piece was met with substantial criticism when 
it looked to many not like a trench in the sand but like a 
representation of the female anatomy. It was described as 
"pornographic" and "obscene", although members of the arts 
community defended it, attributing its notoriety to misinterpre- 
tation. 

In early 1986, then Public Works minister Haig Young gave 
into public outcry and had the piece removed and put in 
storage. 

Eight years later, the provincial government has donated the 
sculpture to Memorial University and it will soon take its place 
as a permanent display. 

"It's not a giant vagina," said Patricia Gratten of the Memorial 
art gallery. Gratten hoped that the new venue will enable 
people to recognize the many dimensions of the sculpture. 

She said, "It will be in the context of an educational institu- 
tion which deals all the time with ideas that are varied, in some 
cases opposed, in some cases controversial." 

The gallery is not certain when the sculpture will be ready for 
exhibition, as it is in need of some minor repair. However, they 
are hopeful that it will join a retrospective of Don Wright's work 
which will return from a national tour in February. 

Iroquois will tell their own story 

A painting on the wall of the Kahnawake Survival School 
Assembly Hall shows Mohawk kids playing lacrosse on the back 
of a giant turtle. The turtle is often depicted in Iroquois paintings 
as supporting the Tree of the Great Peace which symbolizes the 
Great Law of the Iroquois Confederacy. The kids— well they just 
symbolize kids. 

In the painting, Kahnawake's 'traditional' past is comfortable 
, even inextricable from, its present. 

A panel of historians who spoke last Friday at the Survival 
School seemed to have the same point in common. "The history 
of the Iroquois Confederacy is relevant to Kahnawake today", 
said Gerald Alfred, Kahnawake resident and associate professor 
of political science at Concordia University. 

Alfred was one of five panelists who spoke to a crowd of 250 
First Nations people and guests from Canada last week. The 
speakers addressed the history of the Iroqouis Confederacy in 
the past and in this century. 

The Confederacy was founded six hundred years ago by the 
five nations of the Oneida, the Cayuga, the Seneca, the Onondaga 
and the Mohawk. The Tuscarora Nation joined the Confederacy 
in the 1 8th century. 

John Mohawk, Seneca from Cattaragus, New York spoke at 
the panel on the need for Native scholars to begin to take over 
the academic discourse on Iroquois history. "I have often found 
myself very offended reading my own history filtered through 
the grid of some other ideology," said Mohawk, who is an 
assistant professor of American Studies at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Francis Jennings, the tweedy grandfather of non-Native 
Iroquois historians, said the fault of much white historians' work 
is that it truncates Native history. "It didn't all start in 1 492," he 
said. "That's just when Columbus came. But this is how the 
victors write it, and it hasn't been done otherwise." 

Law professor Jane Dickson Gilmore and Grethen Greene 
from the University of Missouri also spoke as members of the 
panel. 

Polite academic discourse about past centuries turned quickly 
into a rapid-fire discussion about modern-day Kahnawake 
when the floor was opened to questions. 

Billy Two Rivers of Kahnawake said that history is a matter of 
the present, as well as the past. "We can decide what to believe 
and what not to believe, but we must use these stories for our 
own purposes," he said. 

"Kahnawake has been courted, and it is again being 
courted. ..it is a pivotal factor in the direction that this country 
[Canada] wants to go," Two Riverssaid. "We must use our truth 
as a tool in the courtship we are going to receive with Canada 
and this new province that thinks it has some land to separate 
with." 
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The Posies 

Frosting on the Beater 
Geffen/MCA 



Whappening 

McGill Christian Fellowship 
Large Group Worship 

Friday, October 15, 19h00. 
Diocesan College (Corner of 
Milton and University) For info 
call: Tien 284-7645 

Jewish Family Services is of- 
fering volunteer training pro- 
grams. 

Six week training program, 
starting mid-October. To regis- 
ter call 342-0000 

AIDS and the University. 
EstherValiquettewill present the 
second lecture in the Concordia 
HIV/AIDS Advisory Committee's 
six-part series. Presentation in- 
cludes a screening of Récit d'A, 
and the recent NFB film A Meas- 
ure of vour Passage . Friday, Oc- 
tober 22 at 19h00, room VA 
1 1 4, 1 395 René Lévesque Blvd. 
West. No Admission. 



BY ROB COSTAIN 

It's ironic that this CD by The 
Posies should contain a track 
entitled, "Flavor of the Month." 
Just as people are beginning to 
run screaming when they hear 
the words, "Seattle" and 
"grunge," the northwestern city 
has produced a band which aims 
to be more than a flavour of the 
month. Where Stone Temple 
Pilots could easily be mistaken 



"A lot of the songs are very 
personal, and I think that's why 
this album is so important to 
both of us. It sounds real be- 
cause it js real." 

This is what Alana (pro- 
nounced A-lay-na) Simon has to 
say about her debut album, Sur- 
render, with producer/writer/ 
remixer MK (aka Marc Kinchen). 
You bet it is real. Really unorigi- 
nal. 

The ten tracks featured on 
Surrender span from jazzy house 
to R& B and soul to underground 
and techno. The music on most 
of the tracks is catchy, but the 
rest I feel I have heard before, in 
every other techno album I have 
ever listened to. 

MK grew up in Detroit where 
he met Alana in 1 991 . He later 
moved to New York where, in a 
very short time, he became "one 
of the most in demand remixer/ 
producers." He has already 
worked with The Shamen, B- 
52's, Inner City, Bobby Brown, 
and the Pet Shop Boys, to name 
a few. 

Alana, who was born in New 
Orleans, says that her early mu- 
sical influences included Rogers 



for Pearl Jam, and Pearl jam could 
in turn be accused of riding the 
coattails of Nirvana, The Posies 
blend a variety of influences into 
a tuneful 12-track outing. Dip- 
ping into a musical treasure 
chest, the quartet evoke recol- 
lections of bands as diverse as 
The Byrds, C.S.N.Y., and umlaut 
bands, Blue Oyster Cult and 
Hüsker Dii. The result is grunge 
with a melodic flow which both 
surprises and pleases. 



& Hammerstein, Stevie Won- 
der, and Jimi Hendrix, amongst 
others. On Surrender Alana 
brings together her wide rang- 
ing tastes to provide a real soul 
power. Her vocals complement 
the music well on dance tracks 
like "Always", "Love Changes" 
and "Only You". 

On the rest of the tracks she 
does not do her voice justice. 
The monotone she uses on the 
techno tracks and ballads is 
rather annoying. Did I say Ma- 
donna was one of her musical 
influences? 

All of the lyrics on the tracks 
are ...unoriginal. Most of them 
are about boy meets girl, boy 
disses girl, and girl endeavors to 
look good so that boy will love 
heragain. Orgirl meets boy, girl 
disses boy, then boy tries to 
seduce girl with material wealth 
in order to win back her affec- 
tions. 

If you are looking for an al- 
bum with overused sounds, so 
that you can hit the dance floor 
and let loose, I would say Surren- 
der is definitely for you. But 
otherwise, go to your local dance 
club where you are bound to 
hear something from this album 
sooner or later. 



Manufacturing Consent— 
Noam Chomsky and the Media. 
At the Cinema de Paris, October 
23 (1 3h30) and 28(15h30). 

Auditions for a Musical Re- 
vue. 

This is your chance to per- 
form your favourite Brodway 
tune. Call Savoy Society for more 
info: 398-6826/342-9933 

A round-table discussion on 
the trial of Valery Fabrikant. Fea- 
turing: Julius Grey, Steven 
Slimovitch, Ronald Sklar. Mod- 
erated by Dr. Eigil Pedersen. At 
the Temple Emanu-EI-Beth 
Sholom, 4100 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Westmount Québec. Sun- 
day, October 24th. Bagel Break- 
fast 9h30, Discussion lOhOO, 
cost: $3. Everyone welcome. 

Meeting for those interested 
in editing the McGill Review of 
Interdisciplinary Arts. Today at 
1 7h00, Arts Council Room (160, 
Arts Building). 

World food day dinner, fol- 
lowed by film and discussion. 
1 8h00, Newman Centre (3484 
Peel) 

Montréal Print Collectors' 
Society Print Fair, October 23 
and 24. IlhOO to 18h00, 
Shangrila Hotel (3407 Peel). 
"Old master to contemporary 
prints." Admission $2. 

Lesbians, Bisexuals and Gays 
of McGill Present "Maskillage," 
a queer ball. Dykes, Fags and 
Bi's ! Come one, come all, Friday 
October 22 at the Shatner ball- 
room (3rd floor of Union Bldg.) 
$4 at door, 53 with costume, 
doors open at21h00. 

Free information session re- 
garding Law School applications 
and LSAT's, being offered by 
Renert Seminars (from the Uni- 
versity of Calgary) and Andrew 
Work, vp external affairs, Stu- 
dents' Soceity of McGill Univer- 
sity. 1 2h30 and 1 5h30 (1 hr du- 
ration) on Friday October 22. 
Room 107/108, Union. 



Surrender Your Creativity! 




MK featuring Alana 

Surrender 
Virgin Records 



BY RUMBI KATEDZA 
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• CLASSIFIED ADS * 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily Business Office, Room B-1 7, University Centre, 9h00-1 4h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days prior to publication. 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, $2.75 per day ($1 1 .00 
per week). McGill Employees (with staff card) $4.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, $3.75 
per day ($15.00 per week). All others: $5.00 per day, or $4.25 per day for 4 or more consecutive 
days ($17.00 per week). Extra charges may apply, and prices do not include applicable GST or 
PST. For more information, please visit our office in person or call 398-6790 - WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 

PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The 

Daily assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or damage due to errors. Ad will re-appear free 
of charge upon request if information is incorrect due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 
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2 V* in C.D.N. A clean, quiet, reno- 
vated and bright apt. Heat and hot 
water incl. Near bus, metro and mall. 
$340/mth. Leave a message 24 hrs. 
343-9201 immed. 

Roommates on your nerves? Third 
floor bachelor with private balcony. 
Clean, no bugs. 275.00$ all included. 
Available immediately. Call 985-3243. 

Immediate sublet, 4'/i on Stanley. 
Quiet, newly renovated, new appli- 
ances, 3 mins, walk from McGill cam- 
pus; price negotiable. Call 284-5514 
(daytime), 282-7720 (evenings). 

Must Sublet Bright, Ig. 37? newly 
rdne. hdwd. (1rs. & paint, on Stanley 
abv. Shrbke. $528/mo. inc.: heat, wtr., 
elevtr., laundry, pkng.(xtra). avlbl. now 
Call 845-0487, 

Room to Rent in condo, Furnished 
facing metro. 1 5 mins, from McGill $325/ 
month, negotiable. 288-0016. After 6 
p.m. 769-2858. 

Room for Rent! Quiet, clean, safe. 
Comes with two great roommates. At 
Clark north of Mont-Royal. For rent im- 
mediately! Call Andrea or Chris at 284- 
4262. 

Heart of Downtown beautifully 
renovated apt.'s at a reasonable price. 
If interested, please call 849-3897 or 
284-5650. 



2 - Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck. Local and long distance. Ott- 
Tor-Van-NY-Fla. 7 days 24 hours. 
Cheap. Steve 735-8148. 



5 - Typing Services 



Success to all students in '93. 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, ré- 
sumés, access form, applications. 25 
yrs. experience. $1 .75 double space, 7 
days/week. Rapid service. On campus 
- Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette Vigneault 
or Roxanne 288-9638, 288-0016. 

Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts, (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier) 9:00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
(7 days) (near Atwater) 

Word Processing with spell check- 
ing. Free pick up at McGill. Papers, 
résumés, etc. with Microsoft Word 5. 1 . 
Laser printing. $2 per page. Rachel 
284-6288 eves. 

Word-processingof term-papers, re- 
ports, theses etc. Word-Perfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. 8 years experience. Fast, 
professional sen/ice. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 

RESUMES by MBA’s. Student rates. 
Better Business Bureau Member. 
3000+ students served. Owner worked 



for Procter & Gamble, Heinz and Gen- 
eral Foods. PRESTIGE (on Guy) 939- 
2200. 



6 - Services Offered 



Aamazing Deal:: Micro-vnio 

Downtown 932-3182 - Laval 973- 
7771. 486-50 mhz, 4 meg, 120 HD, 
SVGA, minitowers mouse - $1385, 

Répareur David Repairs. General 
repairs of electrical and electronic ap- 
pliances. Free estimate pickup & deliv- 
ery, Tel.: 488-4054, Pager: 338-5084, 

ABC/CV’s: Multifaceted, bilin- 
gual CV, geared to current economy/ 
employer demands. Top consulting, 
print & format. (ACCIS FORMS/Diskette 
Option) 481-7049. 



7 - Articles For Sale 



Montreal Print Collectors' Soci- 
ety Print Fair, Oct. 23 & 24, 1 1 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Shangri-La Hotel, 3407 Peel St.. 
‘Old Master to Contemporary Prints" 
Adm. $2. 

Wedding Dress. Ivory-white. All 

silk. Long sleeves. Off-shoulder. Lit- 
tle pearls on sleeves. Short train that 
hooks up. Size 9-10. Excellent condi- 
tion, 332-1731. 

Wedding Dress. White. Long 
sleeves. Scoop neck. Chiffon & lace. 
Size 7/8. 486-4198 7—9 p.m. No rea- 
sonable offer refused. 

Speaker Stands approx. 1 1/2 ft. 

high. Black. Nice & sturdy. 486-4198 
7—9 p.m. Will accept any resonable 
offer. 



8 - To Give Away 




Need a roommate?... 

Got a service?... 

Having an important meeting?... 
Or maybe you'd like to sell 
something?... 



THE M£GILL dailyi 



CLASSIFIED ADS 



For more information , visit our office in 
Room B-1 7 of the Union Building or 
call 398-6790 



f^^lThe WalkSafe Net- 

■T^^^work is here for you, 7 
BfSKwnights a week! Sun. to 
r In jThurs., 6:30p.m.— 12:30 
t Ilf ja.m., Fri. & Sat., 6:30 
p.m— 2:30 a.m. Call 398-2498. Let's 
walk each other through midterms! 



1 5 - Volunteers 



VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. The 

Reddy Memorial Hospital Centre re- 
quires volunteers for the following ar- 
eas: 1. Coffee Shop 17:00 to 20:00 
hours. 2. Friendly Visiting: Days/eve- 
nings/weekends. 3. Mealtime Assist- 
ants: Days/evenings/weekends. Please 
call Helen Bermingham at 939-6644, 
Monday to Friday between 8:00 and 
16:00, 

Seeking piano accompanist for 

rehearsals of “The Gondoliers,” Mon. & 
Wed. evenings. Honorarium offered. 
Contact Richard at 524-3138 or Mat- 
thew at 845-9322. 

| Do-it-yourself name tag: | 

Hello 

My name is 

your name here 
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CENTRE MEDICAL du Collège 

PLACE ALEXIS NIHON METRO 
'Maisonneuvo Entrance' 
©(514)937-9070 



The Middle East iN Transition 

SusiAiNAblE Peace or SiruciuraI ConIIIct ? 

OcTobtR 25 , 1995 , 9:50 am to 5:50 pM 

UOAM, HubcRT Açdîn Buildinq - Room A- 288 ? 

Coherence oRqANisrd by CEAD 
Centre d'rredis Atubis pour U dtviloppiMtNT 

iw colLboRMiON wirlt iIie De|)T ol PoIiiicaI Science (UOAM), 

ICAS ANd rlu McGill Middle Easi Studies Program 

MohAMcd Sid-Al<Mcd 

EqypilAN journals! (Le Mosde diploMAiiQUE. AI-AItraat) 

ClobAl siiuAiioN iN die Middle East; Consequences ol iIie curreni crisis ANd 1 rs 
iMpAci on iIie poliiiCAl systEMs In iIie ARAb States 

ProF. Naseer H. Arur’i 

Depr. PoliiiCAl SciENcc, UNlvERsiiy ol MassacIiuseiis. DarmouiIi, 

Ike PAksriNiAN-lsRAEli Peace AccoRd, 

Impaci ANd curreni TRENds iN iIie US Middle East Policy 

Dr EliubETk PicAnd 

FoNdAiiON NauonaIe des Sciences Poliiioues, PARis 
Impaci ol tIte current cIianc,es In LeLanon ANd SyRiA. 

ProL JoItn SiqlcR 

Dept ol PoliiiCAl Science, CarIeion UNivERSiry. Ottawa 
/ y Current TRENds in iIie CANAdiAN Middle Easi Policy 

RiqitT. Irom 9:00 a.m $ I 5 (Siud., UnempI: $5) ÿ A T l \i 
tJjUJ InFormatIon: CEAD ($ 14 ) 982-6616 



GRADS! What's the 



McGill 

^NIGHTLINE 



We'll lend you an ear ‘cuz we can't 
really give one away. We're anony- 
mous, open-minefed and we looove to 
listen! Open all week from 9pm lo 3am 
- 398-6246. 



1 3 - Lessons/Courses 



Law School. To learn about Cana- 
da'sonly complete pre-lav/ educational 
program call 1-800-567-7737. 



14- Notices 



McGill Multi-Faith Dialogue Group 
Mondays beginning Nov. 1, noon to 
1:30, Birks Building, Room 104. For 
information: McGill Chaplaincy 398- 
4104, 

LBGM Weekly discussion groups: 
Wed. Bi-group 5:30, 5th fir. Eaton Bldg. 
Fri. Coming Out 5:30. General 7:00, 
both at UTC, 3521 University. All wel- 
come. 



Yearbook 
all about? 

Besides 368 pages 
packed with all the 
things 30,000+ McGill 
students did, said, 
thought, wrote about 
and took pictures of 
while studying at the 
best University in 
Canada* in one of the 
most beautiful cities in 
the greatest country in 
the world** in 1993/94? 

Easv! YOU! 



JOSTENS GRAD 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

❖ On Campus # 

Shatner Bldg., 3480 McTavish 
8 am to 5 pm 

OCTOBER 25-29 

CALL NOW 499-9999 
Order your yearbook at the same time 
andSAVE $12/ 



Old McGill '94 is also available to order at Sadie's and 
Josten's Photo Studio, 1450 Drummond, comer of de 
Maisonneuve 

. Old McGill *94 needs writers, photographers^ 
* layout and production people. * 
S FIRST MEETING: I 

| MONDAY, OCT. 25, 6-8 pm j 



to recent imputul urveyL..but we tbody knew thk L m m m m 



OLD McGILL’94 

Rm 417, Shatner 398-6825 
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REAL REPRESENTATION 



FOR REAL CONCERNS 



THINK ABOUT IT, 



National Party of Canada / Parti National du Canada 



WHOPPER 



2001 UNIVERSITY 
McGILL METRO 

•TUCf BURGER KMi CORPORATION - tWJ 
•At FARtClFVltlNGRiSTAURANTSWlV TAXES NOT INCLUDED 



LSATl 
GRE 



GMAT 



The most 
complete set 
of test prep 
tools in the world. 

CALL TODAY: 
(514) 287-1896 or 
1-800-667-TEST 



[fiUfilî 

RULES 



550 Sherbrooke W., suite 380 



MASTER 

SCHOOL 

OF BARTENDING 



Sinco 1979 

BARTENDING. TABLE SERVICE A • 
(NEW] CASINO DEALER 
COURSES WITH DIPLOMAS • 
DAY ’EVENING -SATURDAY • 
PLACEMENT AGENCY • 
FRENCH i ENGLISH • 
STUDENT DISCOUNT • 



So. ..you've settled in, sorted out your courses, discovered friends, and done the laundry.., 

now what? DON'T FORGET TO WORSHIP! 






PEOPLES CHURCH OF MONTREAL Tïïjfflûll^ 

A Family Church for 55 Years In the Heart of Montreal u || i 

CORNER OF UNION & SHERBROOKE W. ilfWïlffil 

845-9834 

"We extend a warm welcome to you. ' 

FRIDAYS: UNIVERSITY & YOUNG ADULTS at 7:30 PM ... ALL STUDENTS WELCOME! 

SUNDAYS: ADULT BIBLE FELLOWSHIP at 9:45 AM VM 

(nl 550 Slierbrvolm W„ Km 560 West Tom ) ■/! 

MORNING WORSHIP at 11:00 AM ■//’ 

EVENING SERVICE at 7:00 PM 111 



Dedicated to a Positive Evangelical 
Bible Teaching & Missionary Ministnj 



ASSOCIATED gospel churches 



SAINT-HENRI — WESTMOUNT 
Tel.: (514) 499-3056 



Memorial Gathering 

Paddy Webb-Hearsey, teacher, poet, novelist, 
humanist, died suddenly this summer while in 
Scotland. 

There will be a memorial gathering on Thursday, 
October 28, 1993 at 8 p.m. in Room 129, Education 
Building, McGill University, 3700 McTavish. 
Friends, students and colleagues will share 
memories of Paddy and listen to her poetry. 
Everyone is invited to participate. 



3407 Peel 
corner Sherbrooke 
Shangrila Hotel 
Mon.- Fri.: 8:30 am - 6 pm 



Copying, Binding, Fax Service, 
Student Rates, Self Service, 
Thesis, Colour Copies, 
Resumes, 

Transparencies 

844-5910 



s o m a a (9 Qi ta ig 



presents 



RESTAURANT 



CINE LUNA 

15% OFF 

upon presentation of student I.D. 



g | ENJOY 2 FREE CLASSICS OF CINEMA EVERY NIGHT | J 

BNllllHEnHHi 



tp $^05 Includes appetizer, 

• rom J * ma j n 4 dessert 



966 STE CATHERINE O. • 878-9811 



Authorized by Martin R.V. Hahndorff, Official Agent 












